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DIVERSE TOPICS. 6ll 

rightly refuses to say that he knows facts of which he can have had no direct ap- 
prehension and which he can only infer more or less probably, to be true. Hypo- 
theses which as we push our investigations are shown to be capable of explaining 
more and more facts, that is, ultimately, more and more sensations, will in the end 
come to be believed in without doubt or hesitation. If a man says he knows the 
law of gravitation to be trne, he commits a logical blunder ; but there is nothing to 
prevent a scientific man from believing in any miracle or prodigy, so long as the 
account he gives of it does not contradict itself. Not only may two equally reason- 
able men form very different estimates of the probability of the same event, even 
with the same evidence before them, but one man may put his faith to a proposi- 
tion with admittedly much lower degree of probability than would be required to 
convince another. Only, a scientific man will always distinguish between what he 
knows and what he believes, and will admit that though he has made up his mind 
to act as if he knew to be true the propositions he only believes to be so, yet an- 
other man may reasonably take a different view of any one of them. 

Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Jan. 8, 1892. Edward T. Dixon. 

COMTE AND TURGOT. 
On page 410 of the last number of The Monist, it was stated that the doctrine 
of the three stages of knowledge was not properly a Comtean idea but belonged to 
Turgot. The following letter from Professor Schaarschmidt of Bonn informs us 
of the passages in Turgot where the statement of the doctrine is found : 

To the Editor of The Monist : 

To your note of inquiry of the 22d of last month I have the honor to reply, 
that the Comtean theory of the trois etats may be traced back to utterances of Tur- 
got made by him in his Second discours sur les progres successifs de V esprit humain 
prononci le 2iue decembre 1750 — namely in the Sorbonne. You will find the dis- 
course referred to in the edition of the works of Turgot which I now have before 
me, namely that of Guillaumin, Paris, 1844, in Vol. II, at pages 597 et seqq. The 
passage in question is found at p. 600-601. However, it is highly probable that the 
so-called loi des trois etats was directly transmitted to Comte by St. Simon, who 
reproduced the idea of Turgot in his Introduction aux travaux scientifiques du 
XlXiue Steele, at pages 62-63. For Comte was dependent in many respects on St. 
Simon, while it is probable that he had never studied Turgot. To St. Simon, in 
fact, is due the expression "philosophic positive," as well as the germ-notion of 
the division of the Sciences, which Comte further elaborated. 

Schaarschmidt. 



